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Sunrise on Pirobong 


D. A. MACDONALD 


‘a= PLANNED to go over in one day, 
reaching Makaen or even Changansa 
for the night, but there was too 
cewy muchtosee. We simply could not 
hurry. So when we got to the Nine Dragon 
Falls it was already one o’clock. We sunned 
ourselves on the rocks, we ate all the sand- 
wiches we could hold—quite a number—we 
drank deep draughts of the cold water that 
had tumbled more than 150 feet over the falls, 
we washed our feet in the pool and had a long 
rest. From here on it is quite a stiff climb and 
although we hadn’t much baggage it was 
enough to make the Korean coolie who was 
cur travelling companion move rather slowly 
on the steep places. When we reached the 
little log cabin about a half hour from the top 
we decided to make a night of it. Pirobong 
is the highest peak in the whole of the Dia- 
mond Mountains and so we agreed to take 
advantage of the delay and see the sunrise 
from the top. We woke early enough but it 
seemed too early to get up. It was quite dark 
down in the valley, shut in by great moun- 
tains. The coolies urged us to set off but I 
was not attracted by the prospect of a long 
cold wait at the top. Better another half 
hour on the warm floor of the inn. However, 
we finally got up and after a half-hearted 
splash on our faces from the stream we start- 
ed up the trail. It was a good half hour’s 
climb up a winding path. No hurry, thought 
I, the sun can’t be nearly up yet. “Hurry, 


hurry,’’ said the coolie, ‘‘you’ll miss the sun.” 
Now, I know a lot more than a Korean coolie 
about several things but when it comes to 
ordinary common sense and the knowledge 
that comes from keen observation I have 
learned to respect the coolie.. . So I hurried. 
I don’t like hurrying up a step path in the 
early morning before breakfast, with lungs: 
full of impure air after sleeping in a Korean 
inn with several sleeping companions and the 
door closed. But I don’t get the chance 
to see a sunrise on Pirobong every day, so I 
hurried. The coolie was right—as usual— 
even though I hurried the sun beat us to it by 
five minutes. 

Was it worth it? T’ll say it was. You 
really ought to see the sunrise from the top of 
Mt. Pirobong. It wasarare sight. The sun 
came up, big and round and red, right out of 
the sea, many miles away. After gazing on 
the sun for some minutes, I turned inland and 
at first-I felt bewildered, as it seemed that the 
sea was on that side too. It tooka whole 
minute of hard looking to convince me that 
what I saw was not the sea dotted with islands 
of various sizes and shapes but. a heavy mist 
through which the highest mountain peaks 
had pierced. Masses and masses of mountain, 
whole ranges of them with only the peaks 
showing and a solid bank of grey mist cover- 
ing the whole land. At first it is disappoint- 
ing. What can we see? But the sun is up 
and his challenge is out. A _ battle royal 
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ensues. It is to be either sun or mists, 
not both. We watch, fascinated. A cold 
wind blows over the mountain top. We are 


wet with sweat but there is no shelter. 
Presently the mists begin to move and soon 
they are in full retreat, like great clouds 


of smoke from a burning building. The 
sun was away up but was hidden. For a 
long time the result was uncertain. Was it 


going to beaclear day or not? It took the 
sun three full hours of hard fighting to win 
the victory, but it was a decisive victory. 
When we left the peak there was nothing to 
be seen of the early mists. The sun rode 
high, hot and splendid, the lowest valleys 
were bathed in sunlight, the ocean sparkled, 
with islands and little inlets and a steamer 
making its way to the harbor. Far on the 
north the mountains of Ham Kyung province 
could be seen, big mountains there too, and 
all around were the glories of the Diamond 
Mountains, plenty of high peaks but none 
quite as high as our Pirobong. 

But in the meantime we were hungry, both 
Ross and!I. So we left the sun fighting the 
mists and lit a brush fire by the side of the 
path. It roared and crackled. The forest 
ranger may not approve but it feels good in 
the keen early morning air. Breakfast ? Why 
of course. We had a black frying pan in our 
little bundle. A few eggs bought at the Ko- 
rean inn last night were soon sizzling on the 
fire. You may prefer having your breakfast 
at the new Waldorf Astoria, with a liveried 
waiter handing the solid silver cutlery, but as 
for me give me the top of Mt. Pirobong, scram- 
bled eggs and bacon with plenty of cinders 
mixed in, and eaten with chopsticks provided 
by a nearby bush, no chair at all and no waiter 
to bother me, but a good honest Korean coolie 
who cannot write his own name but who can 
make a fire in a wind without matches. Ross 
and I ate scrambled eggs and drank coffee 
and speculated as to whether the sun or the 
mists would win. 

Soon we heard weird cries coming from the 
mists away down on the other side of the 


mountain. Presently we could see people 
moving ; living figures far down the winding 
path. The advance guard, four young fellows, 
came bounding up, sweating and panting. 
They raced to the very peak and up to the 
edge of the steep precipice and, with waving 
arms, greeted the sun. They were soon 
followed by acrowd of about twenty eager 
sightseers, Koreans and Japanese. Three 
girls were in the party and one old man. 
They were full of enthusiasm and ready to 
talk—great climb, eh! wonderful view, what ! 
By this time it was about nine o’clock and the 
little booth had opened and one could get 
souvenirs and tea and apples and, best of all, 
get stamped to prove that he had really been 
on the top of Pirobong. The stamp was 
passed round from person to person. Eager- 
ly they stamped books, canes, shoes, hats, 
shirts, even the back of bare arms. Even 
the old man became a boy for the moment 
and clamored to be stamped on his wrinkled 
arm. 

A couple of photographers arrived and set 
up their cameras on tripods and waited. It was 
going to be a clear day when the sun does his 
work and pictures of the view from the top of 
Pirobong sell well. 

Here come another type of travellers, not 
quite the ordinary tourist. One can tell they 
are Presbyterians, not Scotch but Korean 
ones. They are commissioners to the Korean 
Presbyterian General Assembly which is to 
meet at Onseiri tomorrow evening. This is 
the first time the Assembly has left the big 
cities for the mountains and many of the com- 
missioners are taking advantage of the op- 
portunity to havea sightsee. Many of them 
are seeing the Diamond Mountains for the 
first time and, being Koreans, they are proud 
of what they see. Surely, this at least, is some- 
thing that Korea can be proud of. One old 
man, obviously a farmer elder, gazes spell- 
bound, ‘‘So that is the Diamond Mountains.” 
He turns to me confidentially, “You have seen 
many countries ; tell me, is it true that this is 


- the finest scenery in the whole world ?’’ 
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Gently I reassure him—‘Well, the Canadian 
Rockies and the Alps, they are great moun- 
tains, but Ihave never seen anything in the 
world quite the same as this.” 

Ross and I should have been far down the 
mountain long before this but we cannot 
leave. It is really interesting, it is thrilling. 
By then there were forty people on the top. 
Some of them were ordinary tourists but 
the group of commissioners dominated the 
place. They gazed and gazed. They got 
stamped, chuckling gleefully, they ate some 
apples, they laughed and chaffed each other 
like Western ministers and elders would have 
done. 
came to order, sitting round on the rock. No- 
body was leading or trying to boss, but the 
religicus nature was irrepressible. The Ko- 
rean is naturally, instinctively, religious. And 


But after a while they just naturally. 


so the strains of “I to the hills will lift mine 
eyes,” ‘‘All hail the power of Jesus’ Name” 
and other of the great religious songs floated 
over the mountain top. A solemn hush fell 
upon the group. The ordinary sightseers 
felt the beauty and naturalness of it, ciga- 
rettes were dropped, heads were uncovered, 
careless faces grew serious and for a few 
minutes on the top of peerless Pirobong 
Buddhists, spirit worshippers and materialists 
joined with Christians in reverent adoration 
of the God who made the mountains. Surely 
no man-made cathedral was ever staged for 
such a religious service. No stained glass, no 
gothic arch, no towering spire could match 
for simple beauty, for imposing grandeur, for 
sheer, overwhelming greatness, this central 
peak surrounded by all the glories of the 
Diamond Mountains of Korea. 


DO YOU KNOW ? 


Is the Work of Foreign Missions ending ? 


What is Ewha College ? 


Cig ee Sea NAMI are NE le 


What is the highest peak in the famous Diamond Mountains ? 
What are ‘‘the Big Swords”’ that have made so much disturbance in Manchuria ? .. 


Who was Pong Un and how was she healed at Severance Hospital ? 
What is Dr. Helen Kim’s plan for Rural Regeneration ? 


How does Dr. Clark explain the ‘‘leakage”’ in church membership in Korea ? 


When were the first copies of the Bible in Korean brought into this country ? 


(page 1338) 
(page 140) 
(page 142) 
(page 144) 
(page 145) 
(page 147) 
(page 152) 
(page 155) 
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The Second Annual Conference of the 
Korean Methodist Church 


C. N. WEEMS 


its second mile post from March 

16-22, when the second joint meeting 

of the East, the West, and the 
Central Conferences convened in Seoul at the 
Chongdong church. The program was care- 
fully prepared to extend through one week. 
The mornings were given to business ses- 
sions, the afternoons to committee meetings, 
and the evenings to revival preaching, with 
the District Superintendents at their usual 
grind of appointments. The preaching ser- 
vices were led by Rev. L.C. Brannan and 
were very effective. 

The appointments were made, in the case 
of the associate members, by the Committee 
on Appointment of the Central Council, and 
the regular appointments were made by the 
meeting of the District Superintendents, pre- 
sided over by the General Superintendent, 
and assisted by a committee of eight elected 
by the Conference. 

There was manifest before the opening of 
the Conference and during the session some 
unrest in regard to the boundaries of the 
three Conferences. In order to make the size 
of the Conferences more nearly equal, and to 
avoid having a Conference made up entirely 
of districts from one (former) branch of the 
Methodist Church, the suggestion had been 
made of changing the Conference lines as ar- 
ranged by the first General Conference by 
transferring two districts from the Central 
Conference, but the proposal met with strong 
opposition and was dropped. A petition was 
presented from the Chulwon District (East 
Conference) asking that the three Conferences 
. meet together in 1934 (the General Conference 
year), that the East Conference and the Cen- 
tral meet together in 1938, and that Seoul be 
divided and part included in the East Con- 


engi KOREAN Methodist Church passed 
bi 


ference. Dr. Ryang ruled on these requests 
that the three Conferences could not tran- 
sact business if meeting together as separate 
bodies, and that the question of Conference 
lines could only be decided by the General 
Conference. As the close of the session ap- 
proached there was manifested a general 
feeling of regret that the three bodies would 
not meet together after the present session. 
Also the well-nigh universal attachment of 
Koreans for the Capital (Seoul) was shown in 
the selection of Seoul as tne place of meeting 
of not only the Central Conference, but for 
the East Conference as well, in spite of the 
fact of its being outside the bounds of that 
Conference. Already opinion is forming to 
the effect that there should be but two Con- 
ferences and that they should head up in 
Seoul. 

In the routine of the business of the Con- 
ference the names of 267 members (170 full, 
17 probationer and 80 associate) had to be . 
called and their characters passed. One 
member was expelled for immorality, one was 
located by request, and one brother was re- 
ported as in prison in Manchuria and as 
having so far won the confidence of the keep- 
er as to be allowed the freedom of the prison. 
Old and New Testament scenes are being 
enacted constantly in the development of the 
Church in Korea. An amusing incident oc- 
cured when the name of Mrs. Brannan was 
Called. Her husband was the one as District 
superintendent to answer “Moo-hum-hamnida”’ 
(without blemish) or “chosimnida”’ (good, or 
all right) but Brannan was strangely silent. 

Ten lady missionaries were ordained this 
year under the eight-year service rule (ap- 
plying only to 1931 and 1932). Fourteen were 
ordained last year. Among the names from the 
Methodist Episcopal Church was that of Miss 
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Alice Appenzeller about whom some very in- 
teresting facts were announced. The church 
building in which the Conference was being 
held had been built under her father’s minis- 
try; he was one of the first missionaries of the 
Methodists in Korea. Miss Appenzeller her- 
self was the first foreign child born in Korea, 
had been baptized at the same altar at the age 
of twelve and, now occupying the position of 
President of the first College for Women in 
Korea, she received ordination at this same 
altar, and among those who participated in 
the ceremony of laying on of hands was her 
own brother, Rev. H.D. Appenzeller, principal 
of Pai Chai High School, and one of the finest 
of our second generation missionaries. 

The democracy of the General Superinten- 
dent was in evidence at all times and was 
shown particularly in the following: in having 
a program of the Conference printed in ad- 
vance for the members, in asking members of 
the Conference to conduct many of the devo- 
tional exercises, in establishing a temporary 
office at a convenient place and inviting in- 
terviews, in asking the preference of the 
members of the three Conferences as to the 
time (as well as the place) of meeting for the 
next session, and in his invariable kind and 
fair treatment of all members. 

In addition to the ladies who were ordained 
as mentioned above, there were received into 
the Conference as full members one male 
missionary and five Korean preachers, one 
of whom, Kim Chong Pil, is a graduate of 
Kwansei Gakuin (Kobe). The total class 
numbered fifteen. 

The regular class of probationers, besides 
four Korean men, includes one missionary 


lady, Miss Euline Smith, and one Korean lady 
Miss Esther Hong. They are the first among 
the ladies to seek this relation in the regular 
way, and may be ordained and received after 
four years. 

On Wednesday afternoon of the session, 
there was celebrated the forty years of ser- 
vice of Dr. and Mrs. Noble of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. A similar service had been 
held for Dr. and Mrs. Hardie a year ago. 
These two honored couples are the oldest 
missionaries of their respective missions. 

The report of the Budget Committee showed 
a total assessment of ¥ 42,700 which is ¥ 1,700 
less than the amount assessed last year. The 
closing Conference year had embraced but 
nine calendar months, and as the Churches 
had found it difficult to bring up the Con- 
ference collections in full, the time was ex- 
tended for three months for bringing up the 
amounts in arrears. 

A number of special days were appointed : 
Temperance Sunday, Mothers’ Day, Thanks- 
giving Sunday, Young Peoples’ Day, Child- 
ren’s Day, Woman’s College Day. 

The General Superintendent (Chong-ni-sa) 
Dr. J. S. Ryang, who expects to sail March 12 
for the States to attend the General Confer- 
ence of the Methodist Episcopal Church in 
Atlantic City, did a beautiful thing in arrang- 
ing scrolls for the signatures of the members 
of the Conference, the same to be presented | 
(in true Oriental style) to the General Con- 
ference in tokenof the earnest desire of the 
Korean Church for a close unity of fellowship, 
for continued support, and for more mission- 
aries. 
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The Paralyzed Grandpa Testifies 


F, S. MILLER 


V7 mdf RANDFATHER YUNE made meaning- 

4 a) less sounds as he laboriously crawled 
be down from the stone-walled platform 
Pee) of earth that supported his thatch- 
roofed house. 

“Poor old Grandfather Yune!”’ said Pastor 
So to his wife as the paralytic hobbled by, 
“One of these days he will have another 
stroke and that will be his last. He would 
not listen to us when he was well and able 
and now it seems hopeless to try to talk to 
him about religion.” 

“Try again,’ urged the pastor’s wife,’’ ‘In 
the morning sow thy seed and in the evening 
withhold not thy hand’ you know the rest.” 

“Tl follow him and see if I can make him 
understand me” tke pastor replied to his 
bishop. He found him sitting on the dyke 
under a great, spreading elm, where the vill- 
age archery club stood when they practised. 
Sitting beside him Pastor So gradually broach- 
ed the subject of religion and ended with, “I see 
you have wisely prepared a place on the hill- 
side up there for your body, which will rapid- 
ly decay, but you have made no provision for 
your immortal soul, grandfather. Is that 
wise ? Come with us and learn how Jesus 
has gone to heaven to prepare a place for you 
and how you can get ready to go to Him.”’ 

Grandfather Yune listened, nodding his 
head in apparent assent, he arose then point- 
ing his staff towards the church. On Sab- 
bath, before they rang the American farm- 
house bell that was reformed in Korea and 
now Called us to unperishing food, grandfather 
hobbled into the church-yard and crawled up 
the steps. Shaking off his straw sandals with 
difficulty he stood his staff against the wall, 
entered, sat onthe matting in one corner 
and listened attentively through the whole 
service. 

“What’s he coming for ?” the men asked. 
“Probably just for kwansei” someone replied 


and the answer satisfied everyone but So. 
Kwansei means influence and not a few 
Koreans, in the old days of oppression by 
the gentry and tax collectors, started attend- 
ing the church in the hope that the op- 
pressors would cease to make demands upon 
them. Many of these people came to under- 
stand what Christianity really meant and 
to accept salvation from more than this 
world’s troubles. Thus Grandfather Yune 
kept attending Sabbath after Sabbath and 
seemed to be interested in all that went on in 
the church. 

He called to his hired-man one day just 
after the rainy season started its down 
pour. He stood pointing his staff at two 
old slab doors under the eaves of the granary 
and then he pointed at the jtki, or carrying 
rack, of the coolie. “He means me to put 
those doors on my jiki, then what ?” He laid 
them across his rack, put his arms through the 
shoulder ropes and stood looking to his master 
for further directions. Grandfather hobbled 
out from the gate, down the narrow road he 
slipped and slid, his bare feet shod with rice- 
straw sandals that kept out neither mud nor 
water. It was really dangerous for him, with 
a deep ditch on either side of the four foot 
road. Arrived at the church, he pointed his 
staff at a paper covered door that was so ex- 
posed to the eaves droppings, when the west 
wind reared, that the tough mulberry-bark 
paper was loosening and flapping. The coolie 
placed the doors so as to forma good pro- 
tection. 

“Who placed those doors there?’ The 
pastor asked the caretaker. ‘Grandfather 
Yune came out in a soaking rain to do it.” 
“Then he has learned to love the church, 
that’s promising,” thought the pastor, and the 
men all greeted grandfather with greater 
warmth the next Sabbath morning. 

When So returned from presbytery meeting 
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his wife remarked, “I’m sorry you were not 
home last Thursday, it was Grandpa Yune’s 
birthday, it would have done him good if 
you had called.” 

“He never used to welcome us Christians on 
his birthday, he was afraid we would urge him 
to believe, but I’ll go up and congratulate him, 
he is changing,” the husband replied. 

When Grandpa caught sight of So coming in 
his gate he reached for his cane and tried to 
rise. As soon as So had greeted him he ham- 
mered with his cane on the little lattice door 
opening into the kitchen, through which the 
rice tables were passed into the men’s quar- 
ters. When his wife opened the door he be- 
gan making motions as though he were eating, 
pointing to Pastor So. 

“‘He means for me to prepare you a bowl of 
noodies. When I was grinding flour for his 
birthday noodles he made me put away a 
bowl or two of flour but I could not under- 
stand what he meant by it. Please tell him 
about your trip while I prepare them.” 

In due time she opened the door and hand- 
ed ina table on which were two bowls of 
noodles floating in rich beef-soup and topped 
off with chopped beef, onions, red-pepper and 
yellow of egg fried thin and cut in fine strips, 
On the table were bowls containing all kinds of 
Korean sauces and pickles, and salt fish broil- 
ed. It did look good and smelt good, too. 
Pastor So bowed his head and asked God’s 
blessing on the food, on his aged host and 
the household, giving heart-felt thanks for 
this another evidence of Grandpa’s faith and 


love. 

A month later Jewel ran breathlessly into 
the pastor’s yard. ‘‘Grandfather is dying, 
hurry and come.” The pastor ducked his 
head, jumped out of the low door, put on his 
sandals, forgot his hat and ran after the girl. 
He found grandfather reclining in the lap of 
an aged crone while another one fanned him. 
The old man recognized him and with great 
difficulty placed his two palms together in 
front of his face, raising one hand with the 
otaer, and bowed his head, meaning that he 
wanted So to pray with him. After an ear- 
nest prayer by the pastor, the dying man look- 
ed up at his two sons and motioned for them 
to sit in front of him. 

Then he pointed out to the cow-shed and 
waved his hand, palm outward, in front of his 
face, which, accompanied with a negative 
shake of the head, means ‘no use” or ‘‘no 
good.” He indicated the granary, filled with 
bags of rice, and waved “no use.” He 
pointed to his rize fields in front of the house 
and waved again. Then he spoke the only 
words he had been able to articulate for 
several years, Like a child he struggled with 
his lips and his tongue before, pointing 
heavenward, he repeated the words, “Jesus, 
Jesus.” The effort seemed to use up all his 
strength, his head dropped on to his chest. 
They laid him back on his mattress and ina 
few moments he left for the mansions pre- 
pared. Pray that his sons and their families 
may follow him. 


FROM AN OLD COOKERY BOOK. 


Recipe for Making and Preserving Friends. 


Select some sound hearts, be very careful not to bruise them with 


unfeeling words. 


Take the milk of human kindness, one heartful; add to this plenty 
of tact; warm the mixture with sympathy, but do not let it get too hot 
at the first, else it will only ferment mischief. Knead it with plenty of 
the oil of unselfishness to make all smooth, and beware of jars. 

The mixture should be kept in a warm corner of the heart, and 
years only serve to improve the flavour of friends thus preserv ed. 


(is 
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The Big Swords in Sinpin, Manchuria 


L. P. HENDERSON 


“Tn peace will I both lay me down and sleep ; for thou, Jehovah, alone madest me to dwell in safety !’’ 


| of rebellion in his kingdom while 

- armies tramped hither and thither in 
oa the land. Rebellion and revolution 
are the order of the day in Manchuria. Theold 
regime has passed, and a new government has 
been set up which functions in some parts, 
but banditry and opposition keep all Man- 
churia in turmoil. Ever since the Japanese 
coup d’etat of September last the county in 
which Sinpin is located had been fairly un- 
‘disturbed. But recent events have thrown 
this and adjacent counties into the same 
turmoil which prevailed elsewhere. 

On Wednesday night (May 4th) I lay down 
to sleep without undressing, except for taking 
off my shoes, in an almost deserted inn a mile 
and a half west of Yung Ling (15 miles west 
of Sinpin). Volleys of rifle shots sounded un- 
pleasantly near, occasional sputters of ma- 
chine-gun firing reminded one of a good old 
time Fourth of July, and the deeper boom of 
a cannon punctuated the silent spaces. No 
light was left burning inthe inn. One old 
Chinese lady, too old to run, and a couple of 
menials were stretched out on the opposite 
“kang;” the proprietor, with all his fami- 
ly and those in the nearby houses, had fled,— 
many to huddle in an idol-temple not far away. 
As it was pouring rain and the night was cold 
a bedraggled group tapped on the inn door 
about one o’clock in the morning asking to 
be allowed to come in and warm themselves 
on the heated floor. The firing had begun 
about four in the afternoon, and I thought it 
would cease at dark, but in the middle of 
the night when I was awakened by the fugi- 
tives from the temple, and at three when 
more asked for admittance, the firing con- 
tinued sporadically. In the afternoon the 
sounds came from the east but they moved 
gradually nearer and slightly to the north 


tea COULD PRAY thus in the midst 


of us, with only a low hill to prevent us 
from observing the fighting. We ate a 
sketchy supper, the evangelist who was with 
me, my cook and myself, and after offering un- 
usually fervent prayers for the Lord’s watch- 
ful care over us and also our loved ones in Sin- 
pin, we went tosleep. That we were the only 
ones in the inn apparently who did sleep 
testifies that our prayers were heard and that 
we had a sense of safety which the others did 
not enjoy. 

To go back and begin at the beginning of 
the story. I left Sinpin on April 21st fora 
fifteen days’ visit to two circuits of churches 
50 to 80 miles north of Sinpin. These churches 
are all on or near the Feng Hai railroad, but 
we had 50 miles by cart to reach the nearest 
station on that road. 


I made the round of the farther away group 
of churches and came by rail down to the 
second circuit about 50 miles north and slight- 
ly west of Sinpin. In the town where I spent 
the Sunday, May Ist, there were bristling ac- 
tivities that indicated an advance on Sinpin 
as imminent. 


Monday morning, as we were walking 
across country from one church to another, 
we saw a long stream of Chinese soldiers 
on foot and horseback, with cart loads of 
supplies. My problem would be to secure 
a cart and try to pass the lines in order 
to get into Sinpin which was reported to 
be held by the “Big Swords’’ after all the 
officials had fled. 


Advancing my schedule by one day I took 
a train to the point on the railroad where 
we usually secure a cart for Sinpin. The 
inn here was deserted save for one cart, 
which the day before had set off for Sinpin 
but had returned because of the rumors 
of disturbances along the road. With some 
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persuasion the carter agreed to set off again, 
so with our party, plus a Chinese school- 
teacher who begged to be allowed to go with 
us, we started forth. 

Towards evening we came to the town 
where we should spend the night, and found 
it swarming with soldiers who had instruc- 
tions from Mukden to move eastward against 
the rebels. We were challenged by sen- 
tries and the cart searched. An officer 
forbade us to go on, but promised to finda 
place for us to spend the night. We were 
allotted a few feet of space in an unheat- 
ed building and informed we would have 
to cook our own food. So with the remains 
of dry bread left from noon and hot water to 
drink, we lay down on the cold floor. 

The next morning it was raining but we 
got on the cart, determined to go forward 
until forcibly stopped. Everywhere we en- 
countered crowds of soldiers in inns and 
houses along the road but were not hinder- 
ed. At noon we halted to feed the mules 
in a deserted village. The soldiers had not 
advanced that far. House after house was 
empty and the doors standing open. At 
least we found one inn where one or two 
relics remained to watch over the remnants 
left after a three days’ sojourn of a band of 
eighty robbers who had departed only the 
previous day. A warm floor and hot food 
cheered us considerably and dried our wet 
clothes. 

That afternoon we advanced cautiously 
about eight miles until stopped by the sound 
of guns firing at Yung Ling, fifteen miles 
due west of Sinpin. Here the carter re- 
fused to go further. Neither would he un- 
harness his mules, but declared he was going 
to turn about and return to the place from 
whence we had come. After an hour I 
coaxed him into the inn yard, and a little Jater 
induced a man in the inn to lock the gates. 
After dark the carter removed the harness 
and hid both cart and mules in an inner com- 
pound. 

As the evening wore on the firing came 


nearer and nearer. Should the Big Swords 
be routed they would flee down the valley 
past ourinn. All we could do was to lie quiet- 
ly and pray that we would not be disturbed. 
At daybreak we arose and convinced the 
carter his safest course was to proceed while 
the firing was less vigorous. Whipping up 
the mules we soon passed the Yung Ling 
street, which was free of soldiers, as they had 
all gone into the valley to the north to engage 
in the fighting. Ina cold drizzle of rain we 
kept on until we reached Sinpin at midday. 
Our cart was the first that had come in from 
the west for days, so we were stopped a 
dozen times to give word of the fighting to 
the westward. The ‘rebel’ soldiers were in 
evidence everywhere, and members of the Big 
Swords went about, mostly in civilian clothes 
but wielding long spears with a gay red tassel 
near the head. 

With a feeling of real thankfulness and re- 
lief I reached our home at the east end of the 
town. Everyone declared it was a miracle 
that we had got through safely, for no one 
had believed that the trip could be made just 
then. Our mission compound had not been 
disturbed and life had gone on calmly except 
for rumors wild and lurid. Just as we sat 
down to lunch streams of people began pour- 
ing into our yard, Koreans and Chinese, with 
babies on their backs and bundles in their 
arms. Crowds were standing in our yard, and 
lines of Chinese were fleeing up the valley to 
the south. Our high barb-wire fence seemed 
to be no hindrance, for both men and women 
came over the fence on our north boundary 
and finding no gate climbed over the fence 
again to flee southward. 

Some of the Korean church officers appealed 
to us to open the Bible institute buildings to 
harbor the Korean women and children, con- 
sidering the foreigners’ domain to be safer 
from the maraudings of the lawless armed 
bands in the town. A rumor that Mukden 
soldiers were approaching from the west 
suddenly caused the ‘antis’ to take to their 
heels. They made a disorderly retreat east- 
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ward, stealing what they could as they went. 
Towards evening another rumor brought re- 
fugees in hordes to the compound again, but 
little by little we quieted their fears, and all 
but a few returned to their homes, The man- 
ager of the largest shop was shot and killed by 
an angry robber who had demanded a saddle 
and been refused. One Korean shop lost 
thirty pairs of Korean shoes taken by the 
robber-soldiers as they ran, The mission 
hospital has ministered to about twenty 
wounded watriors carried in from the battle 
at Yung Ding. Besides the wounded it would 
be hard to tell how many non-combatants have 
sought shelter in the hospiial at night. 

The events of these days have brought home 
to us very keenly the hopelessness and slavish- 
ness to fear of those who do not know how 
to put their trust in God. Our hearts are full 
of thanksgiving that our Father keeps us safe 
in the storm. We are thankful that the lives 
of the Christians have been spared, and that 
this revolt has not been aimed at the church 
or at the foreigner. Communication with the 


_know. 


outside world is difficult but in the midst of 
the storm we are safe. We pray that quiet 
and law and order may be restored to this 
land. How or when it will come we cannot 
The faithful Korean colporteur came 
in today hatless and with the minimum of 
clothes left to him after an unpleasant beating 
at the hands of robbers north of Sinpin. They 
took his hat and glasses and money and even 
some of his Bibles. Though he has met up 
with robbers before, this is the first time in 
ten years that he has failed to get home with 
the receipts of his sales. We are grateful that 
his life was not taken, the money loss in 
nothing. I realize that what we are ex: 
periencing here would seem mild to some 
missionaries in other parts of China, who have 
known and experienced nothing of such dis- 
order for years. After the former compara- 
tive peacefulness of our district it is new to 
us. May it all be used of God to refine the 
faith of the Christians, and to draw others to 
a saving knowledge of our Lord Jesus Christ. 


Is the Work of Foreign Missions Ending? 


“HE FOLLOWING is an extract from a 
fy letter from Dr. W. M. Clark, now in 
Princeton, N. J. :— 

a “T enclose 2 copy of some resolu- 
ons Wilt I think should be published in the 
KOREA MISSION FIELD as a matter of encour- 
agement. Please hand this to the editorial board 
. for their consideration. It will be self-explana- 
tory, I think. All present at this season of 
prayer and conference signed the statement. 
It was not an endeavor to formulate any state- 
ment of theclogy—hence it is brief, but was 
an endeavor to issue a constructive challenge 
to the churches to rally to the support of 
Foreign Missions not as adying movement, 
but as the living, growing work of a divinely 
appointed and supported church. It was a 


sort of protest to the spirit of ‘defeatism 
abroad in the land in some quarters. 

“TI myself have been appalled at the loss of 
a clear conception of the motive and reason 
for Foreign Missions in some churches and 
even among some student volunteers. If, as an 
increasing number seem to believe, the work 
of Foreign Missions is merely a form of Social 
Service and not vitally necessary for the 
salvation of men, then I for one prefer to live 
in America, but if it is God’s method of 
taking an absolutely necessary message of 
salvation to lost and ruined men everywhere, 
then it is quite a different matter and it be- 
hooves the divinely appointed Church—the 
body of Christ—to get busy about the Lord’s — 
business !” 
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In response to the call of the Committee on 
Foreign Missions of the Western Section of 
the Alliance of the Presbyterian and Reform- 
Churches, a group of members and officers of 
the Foreign Missionary agencies of some of 
these churches (the Presbyterian Church in the 
U.S. A., the Presbyterian Church in the U.S., 
the United Presbyterian Church /and the Re- 
formed Church in America) met in Princeton on 
April 12, 1932, and after a day of prayer and 
conference and discussion voted to record :— 

1. Their gratitude to God for the measure 
in which, in spite of difficulties and financial 
depression, their churches have been enabled 
to maintain their Foreign Missionary work. 

2. Their assurance tbat by the blessing of 
God these churches will in due time restore 
and enlarge their work abroad and will go 
forward to the full accomplishment of their 
duty in association with the national churches 
which have been established and with which 
it is their joy to co-operate. 

38. Their unfaltering confidence in the 
true basis of missions, in the great acts of 
God for the redemption of mankind, and in 
particular in the historic fact and the univer- 
sal meaning of God’s deed in sending His only 
begotten Son to: be our Savior, and in His in- 
carnation, His life and teaching, His death on 
the Cross for the redemption of the world, 
and His resurrection, as the beginning of a 
new, God-given life for redeemed humanity. 

4. Their conviction that the uniqueness 
and absolute significance of Christ and His 
Gospel must be unswervingly maintained by 
our churches against all movements of syn- 
eretism or adjustment which compromise or 
imperil belief in the aloneness of our Lord 
Jesus Christ and the uniqae indispensableness 


of His Gospel, and that nowhere save in this 
truth of Christ and about Christ is there any 
hope for the love and righteousness and pow- 
er of redeemed human lives and a redeemed 
human society. 

5. Their joy in all the movements of 
change, or turning and overturning in the 
attitudes and conceptions of men’s minds, in 
missionary methods and processes, in political 
and economic conditions, in the Church and in 
the world, which serve to lead men to Christ 
as the only Lord and Savior and to bring 
Christ to His rightful place as the only Lord 
and Master of mankind. 

6. Their abiding faith in tbe Church as the 
enduring agency of the Gospel and their re- 
liance on the Holy Spirit as the sole source of 
its power. 

7. Their deep sense of the need of prayer 
and their hope that all to whom God has en- 
trusted leadership in the Missionary enter- 
prise should realize that Prayer is their most 
important work; that Prayer should be the 
atmosphere and spirit of our Mission Board 
officers and that in missionary cultivation 
throughout the churches primary emphasis 
should be laid upon the development and 
strengthening of prayer groups and individual 
intercession. 

(SIGNED) Charles R. Erdman, J. Ross 
Stevenson, George P. Pierson, P.W.: Harrison, 
W. I. Chamberlain, Jesse R. Wilson, Milton T. 
Stauffer, William McM. Miller, C. Darby 
Fulton, Thomas C. Pollock, 8. M. Zwemer, 
Robert E. Speer, Delaven L. Pierson, R. Ames 
Montgomery, W. B. Anderson, T. H. Macken- 
zie, Courtenay H. Fenn, Dwight H. Day, 
Cleland B. McAfee, W. M. Clark, C.S. Cleland. 
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Surgical Flashlights 


A. I. LupLow. M. D. 
IV. Rise and Walk. 


Then Peter said, “Silver and gold have I none, but such as I have I give thee : in the name of Jesus 


Christ of Nazareth rise up and walk.”’ 


| ‘\ONG UN was the sister of a deacon in 

A) one of the country churches in the 

i north of Korea. She studied in the 
girls’ school but was married be- 
fore finishing her education. Soon after her 
marriage the family became involved financial- 
ly and the creditors took all their possessions. 
In order to ‘save their face’ the family fled to 
Manchuria, sending the new daughter-in-law 
back to her brother’s home. 


As a means of securing money to complete 
her education she became a servant in the 
home of a missionary. She accompanied the 
family to the annual meeting in Seoul and on 
the way made arrangements to enter one of 
the girls’ schools there the following year. 
At the close of the meeting she started back to 
the North with a light heart. Before many 
months she would be able to return to the 
school where she could obtain work as part 
payment for her tuition. 


The journey, a week’s trip overland from 
the railway to the mission station, had to be 
made ona pack pony. Dr. James S. Gale, in 
his delightful book ‘‘Korean Sketches” writes 
thus of the Korean pony, ‘‘Weak creature,” 
you say, “how easy it would be for him to 
expire.” But after a little experience in his 
company you change your mind for you find 
his heels are charged with the vitality of fork- 
ed lightning, and that upon slight provocation 
he could bite through six inch armor plate. 
Experience has taught me to treat him care- 


(Act 3 : 6) 


fully, as you would an old fowling-piece load- 
ed to kill, and in danger of going off at any 
moment.”’ 

Such must have been the characteristics of 
the animal on which Pong Un was riding, for 
when only four hours from the railway 
station she was thrown backwards from the 
pony, thus injuring her spine. The missionary 
lady remembers the night of the accident as a 
terrible nightmare, sitting beside the suffering 
Pung Un, while others in the party made ar- 
rangements for a Korean doctor to come and 
accompany the patient to Seoul. 

An ox cart was made as comfortable.as one 
might imagine an ox cart could be made with 
straw and mats, on which the patient was 
placed and jolted over a rough road, some 
twenty miles, to the railway station. In the 
course of the following day they reached 
Severance Hospital in Seoul. An examination 
revealed the fact that she had suffered an in- 
jury of the cervical spine, causing paralysis 
from the neck down. An operation was per- 
formed and after a few months’ stay in the 
hospital she gradually regained the use of 
her body and limbs. 

Again she started for the North. Later her 
condition so improved that she was able to 
work about the house and could walk to the 
church some distance from her home. She 
married again, is the mother of two children 
and is able to do all her own work and take 
part in the work of the church. 
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“Rural Education for the Regeneration of Korea’’ 


HELEN KITEUK Kim, Pu. D. 


Reviewed by Earnest Fisher 


ERE IS A BOOK which outlines for us 

in avery lucid manner some of the 

4 most important rural life problems of 

>» Korea, and suggests instruments and 
methods for dealing with these problems. 
After a review of the economic, health, social, 
and cultural situations, and the educational 
problems arising out of them, we are given 
a fair and expert estimate of the present educa- 
tional system and its attempts to meet these life 
needs of the rural people. In addition to the 
public school system we are shown that there 
are other organizations and institutions which 
are making valuable educational contributions. 
Among these are the “keulpangs,” the Y. M. 
C. A. and the Y. W. C. A., and certain farm- 
ers’ associations. The situation having been 
carefully analyzed, the educational way of 
dealing with it in terms of objectives, cur- 
ricula, methods, and special institutions is set 
forth. Such, in brief outline, is the content of 
this important new book on Korean education. 
We do not read far before we discover 
that the purpose of the author is not merely 
to give information, but that she has a very 
deep and vital interest in her subject, and 
that she would persuade ker readers to 
join with her in efforts to discover ways 
and means for dealing with the situation that 
she reveals, and in activity to put these ways 
and means into effect. She thoroughly con- 
vinces us that there is a great need, that the 
present educational system is woefully inade- 
quate in both extent and methods to deal 
satisfactorily with the pressing problems of 
rural life. She gives us such conclusive evi- 
dence, from results achieved in other coun- 
tries, that we are given a hope and a faith to 
believe that something really determinative 
can be done. Her own strong faith, based on 
knowledge and experience, persuades and in- 
spires us, and we join her in the strong desire 


to get something under way. In the face of 


many real obstacles and difficulties, which she 


clearly sees and understands, she still has a 
strong faith in the possibility of dealing with 
the problems in a satisfactory manner. Her 
purpose is to open up to thinking and respon- 
sible men and women the great possibilities for 
the regeneration of :rural Korea through educa- 
tion, and to persuade them to take action in 
the direction that she indicates. 

Dr. Kim makes some very justifiable and 
necessary criticisms of the present educational 
system, and at the same time indicates, in a 
constructive manner, the changes that are 
needed to reinforce and supplement the pre- 
sent system. This tearing-down process, or 
pointing out of weaknesses in both the for- 


mal system and in Korean customs, attitudes — 


and characteristics, seems to be very neces- 


sary in any attempt at a fundamental recon-'. 


struction of life conditions in rural Korea. If 
the criticisms are accepted, the reforms made, 
and the desired results in actual life values 
attained, we may say that Dr. Kim has 
succeeded in her purpose. It is here that the 
purpose of an author and the intellectual and 
spiritual attitude and tone ‘of the human self 
are brought together. A writer may succeed 
ever so well in pointing the way to regenera- 
tion, but. the words may fall on dull and 
unresponsive ears whose owners who are 
so fixed in their life habits that no immediate 
results may come. 

Dr. Kim has succeeded in an admirable way 
in setting forth the bases of some urg- 
ently needed reforms for rural Korea; she 
has supported her suggestions with arguments 
and examples and she has suggested specific 
lines upon which a beginning may be made. 
The responsibility is now partly ours, her 
readers. All who through her pages have 
caught a vision of a reborn Korea, are now 
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Sharers with her in this work. We cannot 
say, of course, that she has shifted the burden 
to other shoulders. Having started to open 
up this road through the jungle of problems 
in rural education, we expect her to continue 
to lead on through this jungle to the rich pas- 
tures, peaceful streams, and beautiful vistas 
beyond. But she cannot lead long in clear- 
ing this way without the help and companion- 
ship of those who have caught her spirit and 
ere willing to help her in making use of the 
instruments that she has found for the work. 
A book such as this can only be evaluated, in 
the final analysis, by its actual effect on soci- 
ety and life. The books that have lived; 
Plato’s Republic, Moore’s Utopia, George’s 
Progress and Poverty, Dewy’s Democracy and 
Education, etc., are those books which are 
continually contributing something toward the 
solution of our pressing human problems. We 
say that these books are “idealistic,” and 
“ahead of their time,’ but the world slowly 
but surely comes to realize that the ways of 
life as set forth in these books are true, desir- 
able and possible. In the book under dis- 
cussion we have some problems of rural 
Korea dealt with in a rational and realistic 
manner, but at the same time in an idealistic 
manner. We hope that this. book will begin 
at once to have its effect in creating clearer 
perspectives, more confident attitudes, and an 
activity along the specific lines indicated as 
the most urgent. 

The book bristles with challenging pro- 
posals and prsctical suggestions which space 
forbids our taking up in detail. Many valu- 
able lessons are drawn from what are proba- 
bly the world’s two most outstanding experi- 
ments in the regeneration of a rural people 
on a large scale, by a deliberately planned 
program, that is, in Denmark and Russia. 
We may say that in the case of Denmark the 
experimental phase is long since past, and the 
result is achieved for all to see, a great people 
enjoying the blessings of economic security 
and a national life rich in intellectual, cultural, 
and spiritual values. From the Russian ex- 


periment we get the lesson for Korea that 
there must be educational planning in the 
light of the actual situation with which the 
Korean rural population is faced. Education 
is a function of policy, and if we are to realize 
the needed regeneration in individual and 
social life it must be done through purposely 
planned educational agencies. By means of 
well selected quotations from some of the best 
students of the Russian situation, and by her 
own pertinent comments, Dr. Kim directs our 
minds to some of the aspects of the Russian 
experiment which are most valuable for our 
purposes in Korea. 

In the line of concrete proposals and direc- 
tive ideas the reviewer believes the followin 
to be among the most promising. The em- 
phasis on Korean national culture, and an 
insistence that these distinctly Korean cul- 
tural expressions must have a large place in 
the program of regeneration. Just as the 
Danes came to full national and international 
maturity by revitalizing the spiritual potential 
which was dormant in their history and 
poetry, so Korea must find herself and come 
of age by a similar re-living of the ideals con- 
tained in her poetry and art. Growing out of 
this idea is the suggestion that the Keulpang 
be revived and adapted to modern conditions, 
and be made to help in the educational and 
cultural regeneration of Korea. While many 
practical considerations may seem to oppose 
our making use of this plan, we feel that some- 
thing of this kind is absolutely essential to 
the success of a movement of such a funda 
mental natureas is desired. We must work 
through some institution which is thoroughly 
integrated with the habits, traditions, and 
which can be supported financially by the 
average rural community. 

The suggestions for new institutions such as: 
“Institutes for Headmen,” “Institutes for Key- 
women,” “Culture Centers” in the villages, 
and “A Worker Training Center” all embody 
an effort to meet urgent needs in the rural life 
program. Itis quite probable that already 
existing institutions and organizations of the 
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Church and missions could be adapted to 
meet the needs for which those “new institu- 
tion’? are designed. To redirect some of our 
mission efforts in the ways here indicated 
might mean a great increase in the value of 
missionary service to this country. 

The satisfactory solution of Korea’s pro- 
blems is a link, and a vital link, in solving the 
problems of the world. We cannot have our 
attention too often called to the fact that the 
peoples, races, nations and linguistic groups of 
the world are organically interrelated, and 
that we cannot have international peace, 
health, prosperity, or welfare in any line so 
long as we have sore spots, poverty areas, 
unhappy groups, or any such localized afflic- 


tions. A better international condition and 
world order would certainly help Korea in 
many ways, let us also remember that a hap- 
pier, more prosperous, and spiritually alive 
Korea can contribute much toward the welfare 
of all mankind. Dr. Kim is keenly conscious 
of this fact, and calls our attention to it in the 
following words: ‘Korea today stands bereft, 
shorn of power and prosperity, awaiting a 
national reconstruction. The crisis may not 
seem to an outside observer to be as striking as 
that of Russia immediately after the revolution, 
but it is in no wise less determinative as to the 
future of the Korean people, an integral part 
of the Orient and of the whole of mankind.” 


Leakage in the Membership of the Church | 


C. A. CLARK, 


1 THE LAST few years, and es- 
| 


pecially since the visits of Drs. Speer 
and Warnshuis, there has been a 
on great deal of discussion of the “‘appal- 
ling leakage of membership in the Presbyteri- 
ian Church of Korea,’ and the Church has 
been held up to opprobrium in some quarters 
because of this, to the great distress of some 
of our good friends. Dr. Warnshuis’ criticism, 
particularly, arose from reading the statistical 
tables in my book, “Korea and the Nevius 
Methods,” so possibly it is for me to explain 
the matter, and to demonstrate, if possible, 
that that ‘‘leakage’’ has been vastly over em- 
phasized, and most thoughtlessly misinterpret- 
ed, and that it is not as “appalling” as some 
folks think. 


First, perhaps, as a good Korean, I should 
‘‘chapokhao’”’ i. e. confess my sins in regard 


to those tables in my book which, I must 


agree, are misleading because of the many es- 
sential facts which they leave cut. When, in 
1917, I worked out the tables for my previous 


Pu. D., D. D. 


book, “Digest of the Presbyterian Church of 
Korea,’’ I meticulously did the work myself, 
and those tables are correct as far as it ig 
humanly possible to make them from existing 
data. In them the column, which in my new 
book caused the most misunderstanding, was 
called ‘new communicants.” It might better 
have been called “Added communicants,” for 
it contained those received by letter and 
those restored from discipline as well as those 
newly received upon profession of faith. 
When I went on furlough in 1928, I had 
only general ideas as to the data which I would 
use for the new book, so I had my Korean as- 
sistant simply carry the tables on from 1917 to 
1927, filling in the same columns as before. I 
did not check his work very carefully, and 
somehow, between the two of us, the heading 
of the column got changed to ‘‘adults baptized 
this year,” which is not true. It should have 
been simply “Added Communicants” since the 
column includes, as it did in the old book, 
those taken in by letter, and those restored 
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from discipline. I completed and typed the 
tabies after getting to America, and did not 
check back to the printed Korean Minutes 
from which the data was taken, not expecting 
that the figures would become the basis of 
such discussion. There are 207 separate col- 
umns of figures in the statistical tables in the 
Korean Minutes, and I could print only a 
small number of them. I therefore omitted 
printing the analyzed elements that went into 
that misleading column, and which might 
have explained it, and I also omitted printing 


the other analyzed columns which show clear- 
ly where all of the so-called ‘leaked’? mem- 
bers weat. 

I would now like to have the privilege of 
printing that data which was left out, and 
which I think measurably clears up the mat- 
ter. Iam giving this data for the whole of 
the last ten years, so it includes the figures of 
the six years upon which Dr. Warnshuis based 
his criticisms and also those of the succeeding 
years up till today. 


Table No, I. 
THE YEAR’S ADDITIONS ANALYZED 
TOTAL COMMUN- : 

YEAR ADHERENTS ICANT Adult Children Discipline Ree’d by 
ADDITIONS Baptisms Co anise on Removed letter 
1922 187271 14702 10535 ATT 656 3033 
1923 193850 14793 10565 514 542 3176 
1924 191887 13675 8614 565 583 3913 
1925 193623 12952 8282 573 647 3470 
1926 194408 18342 7627 693 633 3892 
1927 161060 12384 8455 769 589 3365 
1928 177416 12592 T7517 1057 732 4062 
1929 186994 12114 8585 1504 726 Shoo 
1930 194678 11947 7389 1055 642 3627 
1931 208912 14211 8621 1296 663 1444 
TOTALS 132712 86190 8503 6413 Sold5 

Table No. II. 
Ce Ae rOT an LOSSES ANALYZED 
WEAR 0<CONTRE Wap onn hy bona 

BUTING ei eres LOSSES Deceased Expelled Suspended Dismissed 

905 70188 5358 Gone 
y aco : 1252 427 1704 4976 
1923 73352 — 10175 1176 700 2325 5974 
1924 74065 6717 12159 1209 682 2413 7855 
1925 75655 8874 11403 1258 721 2583 6841 
1926 750438 10733 10715 1324 688 2561 6142 
1927 72447 13820 10499 1421 587 9342 6149 
1928 73132 14851 110C0 1414 743 2616 6227 
1929 74429 15262 9876 1599 653 2911 5413 
1930 73430 17172 9475 1490 915 1995 5245 
1931 15237 19192 9760 1593 603 1900 5664 
TOTALS 108420 13736 6719 22580 60486 
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From these figures, it will be seen that the 
gross additions of communicants over the 
whole ten years is 132,712, and the gross 
losses for those years 103,420. In 1921, we 
had 65,984 communicants in good standing. 
Adding that to the 132,712, if we had had no 
subtractions by death or otherwise during 
the period, we should now have 198,696 com- 
municants. Asa matter of fact, as Table II 
shows, our present roll of communicants in 
good standing amounts to 75,237, and there 
are also 19,192 ‘“‘non-contributing communi- 
cants” (I will explain about them below), and 
these two figures added to the 103,420 of 
losses makes a total of 197,849, a discrepancy 
between income and outgo of members of 
only 847, who really have ‘‘leaked’’ and are 
not accounted for. 

When one remembers that in our printed 
Korean Minutes we have 22 pages of statistics 
comprising 207 separate columns, and that 
these statistics, in the first instance, are made 
out in 2612 churches by laymen, farmer group 
leaders, most of them scantily educated ; they 
are then first collated by some 150 district lead- 
ers or missionaries, and then again by 22 Pres- 
bytery statisticians, all untrained, and final- 
ly are all gathered by an Assembly Statistican, 
equally untrained, one cannot but marvel at 
the accuracy of these figures. There has been 
a lot of criticism of our Koreans who collate 
these statistics, and, of course, there are, and 
likely always will be, mistakes in figures 
gathered under these handicaps, but these 
men deserve a lot more credit than is usually 
given them, as these figures clearly demon- 
strate. 

Just to give our critics all possible ammuni- 
tion for their purposes, and to make these two 
tables of income and outgo balance, let us 
add these 847 lost “orphans” to the total sus- 
pended column making that 23,427 instead of 
22,580. Weshall then have before us, ready 
for accounting, every person who has ever 
been a communicant of the Church for a 
single day. 

In Table. II. we have 60,486 members dis- 


missed by letter, and in Table I. there are 
33,115 received by letter, so we can subtract 
33,115 from both sides, leaving then only 
27,371 lost by letter to be accounted for. In 
Table II, the expelled and suspended columns 
(when increased by the 847 as above) total 
30,146. In Table I. 6,413 of those are shown 
as restored to the rolls, so that 6,413 should 
be subtracted, leaving us but 23,733 of the 
suspended to be accounted for. 

We find ourselves, then, with all others 
on the income sheet accounted for except 
the 19,192 of the “non-contributing” group, 
27,371 of the “dismissed by letter” group, and 
28,733 of the “disciplined” group. If there has 
been “leakage” and wholesale falling away 
from the Church we must find it here or it 
does not exist anywhere. Let us first, then, 
consider this strange anomaly in church sta- 
tistics, the “non-contributing group.” 

In the West most churches, in addition to 
their voluntary offerings for local church 
support and for church benevolences, have an- 
other offering which is called by various 
names, but is used for the basal essential needs 
of maintaining the central organizations. In 
the Presbyterian Churches this is usually call- 
ed the “Assembly tax.” It is levied upon the 
churches on the basis of the number of 
their communicant members pro rata, and 
is for the purpose of furnishing the minimum 
possible amount for carrying on the meetings 
of the Assembly and of the Presbyteries, pay- 
ing the expenses of the delegates, etc. With- 
out this money, in some cases, no meetings 
could be held of those ruling bodies, so this 
offering is kept apart from all others and 
is assessed almost like a “‘tax,’? and churches 
are expected to find this money whether they 
pay a cent for benevolences or even ade- 
quately support their local work or not. 

In 1907, when the independent National 
Presbyterian Church of Korea was founded, 
it also adopted this system and assessed this 
“tax,? but the majority of the leaders of the 
the Church seem never to have realized the 
reason why this particular offering is given 
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precedence over everything else and assess- 
ed as a “tax.’ They have seen in it only 
a sure, reliable and rich source of funds, 
and have gradually loaded upon that fund 
every possible sort of extraneous item, as. for 
example, the expenses of a delegate to the 
Los Angeles Sunday School Convention, of an- 
other to the Pan-Presbyterian Alliance at 
Pittsburg many years ago, ¥ 2,000 to ¥ 3,000 
each year for the last three years to pay for 
a summer resort in the Diamond Mountains, 
and all sorts of grants to the various Boards 
of the Church for their ordinary current work. 
Of course the Korean Church is an independ- 
ent entity, with a perfect right to raise its 
funds in any way that it likes. This particular 
method of a pro rata tax fits in well with 
Korean psychology we know, but when they 
follow this method they must inevitably take 
the consequences. 

As a result of these outside items being 
piled on the “tax,’’ the tax has mounted and 
mounted until, including the Presbytery taxes, 
it amounts to from 20 to 30 sen per member or 
even more in some presbyteries. The aver- 
age day wage of an unskilled laborer in the 
villages is 5|0to60 sena day. In America it is 
in the neighborhood of $5 gold. This “tax’’ 
therefore, amounts to what we would have in 
America if every communicant from the age 
of ten to eighty, rich or poor, was counted to 
make up the totals at $2.50 gold per member. 
I wonder how many even of the rich churches 
of America would stand fora levy such as 
that ! 

In Korea the proverbial good old camel 
bore the load loyally, with only a fair amount 
of groaning and wailing, until about 1923, and 
then his back began to give way a little. The 
churches said that they could collect from the 
well-to-do members, but they positively could 
not load upon those members a double amount 
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to compensate for the young children and the 
poor and the aged who could pay nothing. 
To meet the emergency some one suggested 
the brilliant scheme of dividing the communi- 
eant roll into two parts, the “active list” and 
the “non-contributing group.’”’ In 1924, 6,717 
were dropped into that ‘“non-con” column; 
in 1925, 8,874; in 1926, 10,733 and so on as 
shown in Table II. until, in 1931, actually 
19,192 were placed there. They are not 
“leaked” members or lost members. They 
are right here and the majority of them 
are just as good members as those on the 
active list but they do not have such large 
bank accounts. Undoubtedly many of them 
ought really to be on the suspended list or 
expelled list. Quite likely many have died and 
no record has been made of it. It has beena 
most convenient “catch-all,” that column, into 
which you could drop every member, in the 
least bit not fully active, without the discom- 
fort of actual discipline. 

Of course, this mathematical legerdemain is 
entire nonsense. It benefited the inside ma- 
nipulators for a year or two by cutting down 
their “tax,” but as soon as the whole Chureh 
learned about it and applied it, the total per 
capita “tax” was raised for the active list, and 
everybody paid exactly what he would have 
paid with the lists combined. The remedy as 
to collecting that tax is not mathematical 
wizardry, but cutting the items which ought 
not to burden the list. But, as I have said, the 
Korean Church manages its own affairs and 
can collect its money as it pleases as long as 
the good old camel’s back stays intact. I only 
fear that some day that last straw will be laid 
on and the inevitable cataclysm will follow. 
I feel quite positive that few churches in 
America would dream of submitting to a $ 2.50 
gold assessment levied as this amount is levied. 


(To be continued) 


Lest We Forget 


Bible Distribution and Study: 


the Ministry of God’s Word. 


‘‘The sower soweth the WORD’? Mark 4:14. 
R. C. COEN 


THEN 


@rind HE BIBLE CAME to Korea with the 
De coming of the first Protestant mis- 
Bi sionaries—really before their actual 
arrival, but through their efforts. 
Though the Roman Catholic missionaries had 
founded a fairly large Church from 1784 
to 1866, in all those 82 years not a single 
portion of the Bible had been translated 
and made available for the Korean people. 
Probably the first Bibles which the Koreans 
could read were Chinese Bibles, brought over 
and distributed by Mr. Thomas on his first trip 
to Korea from Chefoo. China, in Sept. 1865— 
just 67 years ago. On his second trip with 
‘‘the General Sherman,” a year later, Thomas 
met a martyr’s death while holding out the 
Word of Life to the people who killed him. 
As early as 1882 John Ross, a Scottish Presby- 
terian missionary in Manchuria, with the aid 
of the Scottish Bible Society, had prepared, 
and begun to distribute the Gospel of Luke in 
the Korean language in the valleys of South- 
ern Manchuria where many Koreans lived. 
Through reading these Scriptures, without any 
instruction from missionaries, many became 
Christians. Furthermore, some of these 
Christians carried copies of the Gospel into 
Korea with them. Still more significant is 
the fact that the man, Soh Sang Yun, who 
taught Mr. Ross Korean, and helped him pre- 
pare the Gospel for printing, himself became a 
Christian and converted many of his neighours 
at Sorai village in Whanghsido, Korea, where 
in 1898 the first church in Korea was crected 
His brother, Soh Kyung Cho, was among the 
first seven ministers ordained in Korea. The 
Scottish Bible Society also sent a Japanese 
colporteur from Japan to Fusan in June, 1883, 
with portions of the gospels and tracts in 
Korean. The British and Foreign Bible So- 
ciety began its work for Korea in 1882 by 
printing Ross’ translation of- the New Testa- 
ment. Thus 50 years ago the Christian 
Church in Korea was founded upon the 
‘WORD OF GOD before the arrival of the first 
resident missionary. 


NOW 


Protestants have never departed from the 
Bible as the foundation of their missionary 
efforts in Korea. It would be hard to find 
a Church anywhere more universally well 


instructed in the Scriptures and so loyal to 
their teaching as the Korean Church. The 
Bible has been made the basis of all the work, 
and the aim has been to fill the minds of the 
people with it so that it may contro! conduct. 
Evangelistic, educational, medical, and all 
other work have been directed toward this 
end primarily. 

To-day in Korea all the work of translation, 
printing, and distribution is carried on by the 
British and Foreign Bible Society with the co- 
operation of all the missions and missionaries. 
This Society has more than 100 colporteurs, 
and distributes over 600,000 copies of Scrip- 
tures and portions annually. It is safe to say 
that there are no villages, and but few homes, 
where some portion of the Bible has not 
gone. 


Every Sunday in Korea there are not less 
than 250,000 persons who meet in some 5,000 
places to study the Word of God. In addition to 
this, for the men and women of the Churches in 
Korea, there are held every year Bible classes 
of four days or more duration in some 3,000 
places, where 50,000 men, and 50,000 women 
study; and for the children Daily Vacation 
Bible Schools are held all over the country. 
Beginning with six such schools in 1922 and 
ending with 958 in 1931, a total of 3521 
schools have been held in which 326,600 chil- 
dren have studied, 100,485 of these were for 
1931 alone. 


For more advanced Bible study there are 
two Seminaries (Presbyterian and Methodist), 
two Higher Bible Schools for women, and 
Bible Institutes running from one month to 
nine months in most of the large mission 
stations. 


Yes, the seed is being sown—what shall the . 
harvest be? Only long years can tell, but we 
do know that His Word will not return unto 
Him void. Even though we often sow in 
tears we shall reap in joy. 
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Progress of the Ewha College 
Building Programme 


EDNA MARIE VAN FLEET 


f= ALL FRIENDS of Korea and especial- 
by \ ly those interested in Ewha College 
Cai for Women and its future will be 
N glad to know of the progress that is 
being made in the new building programme. 

The campaign in America as initiated by 
Miss Alice Appenzeller in 1929 had as its goal 
$ 450,000, designated as follows: 


Estimates for New Buildings 


Classroom Building (12 classrooms offices, 
library) 


$100,000 
Home Economics Building ‘(to house also 


Peewee sere e sors seseercesseeese seesesccs © o eeseseeee 


laboratories for all departments ............... 80,000 
MUSICPB UII dn tec rceicsstccacectece eve sesecvenemeceee 40,000 
Gy Ma ASTON reer hae voce eels toses ences eee eta 35,000 
Dormitories (ten complete units for 20 stud-. 

ENIUSICACH) heveer sees waeie ee cane descecs secccesscuarereses 50,000 
Three Faculty Residences at $10,000 each...... 30,000 
Servants’ quarters (5 families) at $1,000 5,000 
PASCMIB TIC MICAS Hc Coote sts Sesee se cocen econ deeosseeeaee 10,000 
Water System, roads and incidentals......... 25, 000 
Endowment for upkeep of buildings............ 75.000 

Total iecciieccasutes seeseed eee crane $450,000 


Of this amount something over $200,000 was 
pledged. On January 1, 1932, $120,000 of this 
pledge had been paid. 

After Miss Appenzeller’s return to Korea in 
February, 1931, there was no one to push the 
campaign work until September. Then Dr. 
Helen Kim, having completed her work at 
Columbia University, and the writer, just re- 
turned from Korea on furlough, were asked to 
take up the work where Miss Appenzeller had 
left it. 

A new executive committee was formed and 
the advisory committee revised, names having 
been added and arranged in relation to sec- 
tions of the country. Fortunately we were 
able to retain Mrs. McConnell as Chairman of 
the Executive Committee. 

Much thought and effort were put into the 
campaign work last autumn, but very little 
was added to ourfund. We feel it was not 
because of lack of interest, but because of the 
very strained financial condition in America. 
Dr. Kim made many friends for Ewha. 


We feel confident that seed was sown that 
will bring a rich harvest in the future. 

The crowded conditions at Ewha make it 
imperative that something be done to relieve 
the situation there—so a restricted building 
programme was suggested which has been ap- 
proved by the Committee in America and by 
the Promoting Committee in Korea. This 
includes one good-sized building:for the Liter- 
ary and Home Economics Departments and the 
Administration offices, a building for the 
Music Depatment, and a dormitory. This will 
improve our present condition only in that 
there will be enough dormitory space to house 
all our students, without endangering their 
health, and in giving us ample out-of-door play- 
ground and sufficient room for the administra- 
tion offices. 

We believe that by the time these building 
are completed there will be enough money 
for the construction of the gymnasium, the 
administration building and the residences. 

In the minutes of the last meeting of the 
Promoting Committee in Korea we read: 

“Tt was unanimously voted to drop the pro- 
posed name, Woman’s Christian College of 
Korea, and continue the name Ewha College, 
the Union Christian College for Women in 
Korea ; the latter phrase to be used whenever 
it is necessary to explain the nature of the 
college.”’ 

This had been agitated for some time by 
those cooperating in the college and has been 
approved by their boards in the United States 
and in Canada. To old friends of Ewha this 
will be welcome news and to the new friends 
it should bring joy because of its distinctive- 
ness and its beauty. 

We are going forward in faith and continue 
in earnest prayer and hope that Ewha College 
may obtaih what it needs to fulfil its mission 
in Korea. 
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Station Brevities 


Hoiryung 


Since the beginning of the year the Cradle Roll 
Department of the Church has united with the Well- 
Baby Clinic of the Public Health Centre and increased 
its numbers so as to make it necessary for the Well- 
Baby Clinic to meet every week instead of every other 
week as formerly. Five districts meet the first Thurs- 
day and the remaining two the second. One hundred 
and fifty babies are helped in this way. We havea 
volunteer worker under appointment in each district 
whose duty it is to visit the homes, give comfort and 
advice, and to enlist the mothers’ cooperation in the 
“Better Baby Campaign.’ It is also her duty to bring 
non-Christian mothers to a knowledge of the One 
Great Shepherd. A birthday card is sent out to 
each baby on its birthday, and the mother, whether 
Christian or otherwise, brings the baby to church 
the following Sunday evening for a short birthday 
service during the regular service. Following this 
the mother drops a coin or two in the box accord- 
ing toits age. The service is very impressive as three 

-or four mothers walk proudly to the front of the 
church with their babies nicely cleaned up for the oc- 
casion. Many new believers are brought into full 
membership of the church through this channel. 


Seoul 
The Annual celebration of the Seoul Child Welfare 
Union was held on May 26 and 27 at the Social Evan- 
gelistic Centre from 10a. m.to5p.m. _ Prizes for 
best attendande and health were given to the winning 
babies at the Sung Dong church on Saturday, May 28. 


Ewha Founder’s Day 


On Friday and Saturday evenings, May 27 and 28, 
the Faculty of Ewha College and Ewha Kindergarten 
Training School, in celebration of the 46th anniversary 
of the founding of the school, produced a pageant 
entitled ‘‘The Gateway’’ on the lawn of the school 
before large audiences each night. This production 
surpassed any attempted in recent years, and was 
greatly enjoyed by all who had the privilege of wit- 
nessing it. 


The Japan Methodist Church 


The Japan Methodist Church has churches or or- 
ganized preaching places in 22 towns in Korea which 
are served by 16 pastors and 6 women evangelists. 
All of these places are visited by the missionary and 


her co-worker. They travel 4,000 miles to visit each . 
just once. The church in Seoul has recently added a 
plant for religious education. The newly rented 
house in Seoul which provides a home for the mission- 
ary, two Japanese Christian workers and other young 
women, is the center for many of meetings. Alto- 
gether 800,000 Japanese live in Korea and South 
Manchuria. 


The Soonchun Leper Colony 


This Colony, containing between 700 and 800 lepers, 
is owned and supported by the Mission to Lepers. 
The Southern Presbyterian Mission provides the man- 
agement. It is located 14 miles from Soonchun and 
owns over 300 acres of land. Most of this is given over 
tofarming. There are 55 stone buildings in the colony, 
erected entirely by the lepers with stone they cut and 
blasted. The church, the largest of these, is 48 by 80 
feet with ten rooms in the basement for a school. 
They have erected 88 living cottages. For one year 
during the construction work we employed an expert 
Chinese mason and builder who was responsile for the 
supervision and also taught the lepers blacksmithing. 
The mental faculties of lepers are as good as the aver- 
age and there is no reason why they should not be 
taught to do 90 per cent of the work necessary about 
acolony. We do not pay one penny for the making of 
clothes, for cooking, water bearers and house cleaning. 
All these little jobs keep the lepers busy and develop 
the home life—the busier the better. For food we 
provide rice, millet beans, and salt, all vegetables must 
be provided by each club and each cottage is a club. 
The members must work together in the preparation 
of garden and food. Among each group are the weak 
and the strong must help the weak. On the first of 
each month a survey is made and each club that has a 
neat yard, garden, etc., is givena small amount of 
money for meat or fish. Once a year small prizes are 
given to the five neatest and best kept cottages—this 
alike for both the men’s and women’s cottages. We 
provide kerosene for lighting and one suit of clothes 
apiece annually. No shoes are provided, but rewards 
are given for some lines of special work such as nurs- 
ing, building etc., and shoes are provided from such. 
Medical treatment is given each leper. One can easily 
recognize those who have been under treatment fora 
few months as the normal colour soon returns after 
treatment. 


Notes and Personals 


Presbyterian Mission, South 
Left on Furlough 
Rev. and Mrs. W. F. Bull, of Kunsan. 
Mrs. Robert Knox, of Kwangju. 


Methodist Episcopal Mission, South 


Left on Furlough 
Miss J. Dameron, Seoul. 
Rev. and Mrs. D. N. Weems, Songdo. 


Methodist Episcopal Mission 
Left on Furlough 


Miss Louise Poiner, Pyengyang. 
Miss Grace Wood, Seoul, on holiday. 


Australian Presbyterian Mission 
Left on Furiough 
Rev. and Mrs. G. Engel, and daughter, Pyengyang. 


United Church of Canada 


Left on Furlough 
Miss Mary Thomas, Sungijin. 


Presbyterian Mission, North 


Birth 
To the Rev. and Mrs. O. Vaughan Chamness, a son, 
Oliver Vaughan, Jnr., on June l. 


Left on Furlough 
Rev. and Mrs. R. C. Coen and children, Seoul. 
Rev. and Mrs. H. A. Rhodes, Seoul. 
Mr, and Mrs. H. T. Owens and children, Seoul. 
Rev. and Mrs. A.H. Campbell and children, Kangkei. 
Returned from Furlough 


Miss C. McCune, Pyengyang. 


Miss Lillian Ross, Kangkei. 
Rev. and Mrs, W. T. Cook, Sinpin. 


Y. M. C. A. 


Left on Furlough 
Mr. B. P. Barnhart, Seoul. 


Albert Ross has returned from U. S., A. for a visit 
to his parents at Syenchun. 
Rev. and Mrs. John Thomas have left Korea and after 


conducting evangelistic meetings in Shanghai for a 
month will return to the United States. 


Miss L. Doty, of the Foreign School, Pyengyang, is 
visiting Australia during the summer holidays. 


Cornell School for Missionaries 
on Furlough 


The group of furlough missionaries attending the 
Cornell School for Missionaries (Ithica, N. Y.) wish 
to record their conviction of the unique value and 
appropriateness of the Course in relation to their 
work. 

New vistas of opportunity have been opened, and 
new light has been thrown on‘many:a difficult pro- 
blem. For instance, our studies in Rural Sociology 
have brought us to a recognition of the vital need of 
such a study of Oriental rural organization in order to 
enable us 1o make our best contribution to the recon- 
struction of life in our fields of service. 

We would urge that, wherever possible, mission- 
aries in rural work avail themselves of this great op- 
portunity, and we hereby place on record our ap- 
preciation of the unstinted service rendered by the 
College of Agriculture. No pains have been spared to 
make available every resource which could in any 
way contribute to our better equipment for Kingdom 
Service. Appreciation must also be expressed for the 
cordial interest and mutual helpfulness on the part of 


the Ithaca City Churches and the Cornell United Re- 
ligious work. (Extract from a letter from Mr. 
Burbidge, now on furlough). 


Chinese Christians in Korea 


On March 18th a service of unusual interest was 
held in the Seoul Foreign Church. This was ‘‘Chinese 
Sunday’’ and Miss Quinn had been asked to come and 
tell something of her work among the Chinese people 
in Korea. With Miss Quinn there came the Chinese 
pastor of the church in Seoul and some of his church 
members—men, women and children. The Chinese 
evangelist was also present. He is located in Che- 
mulpo but travels everywhere throughout Korea, 
visiting the little groups of Chinese Christians, The 
collection amounted to two hundred yen. 

There are at present five organized groups of 
Chinese Christians in Korea located in Seoul, Chemul- 
po, Fusan, Wonsan and Pyengyang. The work iu 
each of these places is in a healthy, growing condition, 
although the numbers are small. The total member- 
ship for the five groups is 42 with 43 under instruc- 
tion, 56 have returned to China since September Ist, 
owing to political disturbances in Korea last year, 
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ATTENTION ! THE CHINESE GOSPEL 


: Yen BUILDING ASSOCIATION 
HAM Boneless (smoked) acs per lb. .78 
do do (boiled ) aes do 90 
BACON a “ck ae ae do .66 
LARD a = ts co do  .85 
*‘SALAMI’’ Sausage oan &3 do 1,20 


‘‘A”’? Brand Butter (freshest 
obtainable) do  .90 


FRESH, BUTTER je) Ges che do .95 : 

“MOCHA”’ Coffee (ground) ... do 1.20 \ pane 

“MEIJI? Chocolate ee nc do 1.20 sz 

*‘CARNATION”’ Salad Oil per gallon 3.00 OT) P 
“LE VATEL”’ Salad Oil per 2 gallon tin 7.00 CONTRACTORS 


ANDBUILDERS 


We guarantee our goods 


and your full satisfaction in them 


GUSTAY SCHWARTZ & C0., 


58/2 Taheidori, Keijo 
Tel. H. 2168 


Foreign Style Furniture 
of every description 


MANAGER, K. 0. WANG 
26 Chong, Seoul 


a, OI i. An A, a, A.A eT, A A A A A A OR a i 


—— 


| NORTH BRITISH & MERCANTILE INSURANCE CO. LTD 


(Funds Exceed £40,000,000.) 


FIRE INSURANCE: Think of replacing your clothes even ! And your Furniture ! 

BURGLARY INSURANCE: Small addition to Fire Insurance covers the risk of 
Loss from Thieves breaking into your House. 

MOTOR CAR INSURANCE: Assures the Motor Car Owner from Damages or 
Claims of every description. 

MOTOR CAR PERSONAL ACCIDENT INSURANCE: Indemnifies the Car Owner 
in large amounts in case of Accidents while using or attending to the car. 

GENERAL ACCIDENT INSURANCE: Meets the case of Accidents arising from 
Whatsoever Cause (Does not include Diseases). 

PERSONAL BAGGAGE INSURANCE: Insures against Loss of or Damage to your 
Baggage when travelling, anywhere, in any conveyance, or in any abode. 


AGENT:- H. W. DAVIDSON. 
SEIDAIMON, SEOUL. 


INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SETS 


We still continue to manufacture our celebrated INDIVI- 


DUAL COMMUNION SETS in large numbers. Recently we have 


been able to secure a much better quality of glasses for them 


but the price per set remains the same to you. 


THE ANNA DAVIS SEND FOR PRICE-LIST 
INDUSTRIAL SHOPS TO ROBERT McMURTRIE 


' PYENGYANG SUPERINTEDENT 


Telegrams :— Telephone : — 


“Davidson, Seoul’’ FH W, é 10) AVID S Q W Kokamon, No. 337 


SEIDAIMON, SEOUL 


Importer and Manufacturers’ Representative 
“ALLSTEEL” OFFICE FURNISHINGS. Solve the Problem of :- Where to file it! 
LETTER FILING CABINETS :- For Secure Recording and Ready Reference 


of all Correspondence. 


SAFES :- For Permanent Preservation of Important Papers. 


STEEL CABINETS :- For Storage of Supplies Secure from Pilferers. 
HANDY REFERENCE CABINETS :- For Easy Accessibility of Files required Daily. 
ASBESTOS CEMENT SHEETS AND TILES. 

Roofing Tiles :- Of the Best, for Permanent Roofs. 

Ceiling and Partition Wall Sheets :- See them Erected, 

School Blackboards : For large or small Requirements. 
SIMMONS’ BEDS. Cots, Folding Beds, Three Quarter Beds, Double Beds, Brass Beds, Cribs. 
LIFE INSURANCE with the SUN LIFE OF CANADA. 


| SUMMER SEASON 1932 


OUR BRANCH STORES 


OPENED ON JUNE 20, 1932 AT 


Wonsan Beach tes ike Mr. M. Y. Deng 
Sorai Beach de oe Mr. B. Y. Chang 
Chidisan ne mF! Mr. W. S. Liang 


FOR THE SEASON 
Will Render every Possible Service to our Patrons 


At Wonsan Beach and Chidisan 
our own Baker will supply Fresh Bread daily 


fi. D, STEWARD & CO,, 


P. O. Box No. 19, Seoul, Ghosen. 


— 


Y. M. C. A. PRODUCTS 


The continued growth of our business is a tribute to the 
Superior Quality of our Products. We are fully acquainted with 
the problems to be overcome in producing perfect--- 

Wood Furniture, 
Tron Work, 


Printing & Photography. 


INDUSTRIAL TRAINING SHOPS 
KOREAN YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION 
SEOUL, KOREA 


| ARE THE PEOPLE OF THIS GENERATION 
TO HEAR THE GOSPEL ? 


Over 1000,000,000 of the world’s population 
have never heard Christ’s Name or do 
not know its significance. 


All who are praying and working for World 
Evangelization should read the Magazine 


WORLD DOMINION 


) 
EDITED BY THOMAS COCHRANE 


It is unique in that it gives the World View 
which is essential to those who would obey the Great Command :— 


“Go ye intortll the World and Preach the Gospel to every creature.’’ " 
Issued quarterly. Annual subscription 4/6 (¥ 2.50) 


Full list of publications supplied on application to -— 


WORLD DOMINION PRESS, FOUNDER'S LODGE, 
MILDMAY PARK, LONDON, N. 1., ENGLAND. 


WORLD-WIDE PASSENGER SERVICE 
REGULAR SAILINGS TO:--- 


Europe America 
Australia South America North China 
India Formosa South Seas 
Shanghai Hongkong 


REDUCED ROUND TRIP AND SINGLE FARES NOW EFFECTIVE 
ON ALL SERVICES 


You may travel by the latest Motor Liners at no extra cost. Or you may 
elect to trevel less ostentatiously by the universally popular second class. On the 
Pacific Route there are New Cabin and Tourist Cabin boats, that far surpass any 
old type vessels, at reduced fares. 


Telegraph NEW-ILHAN SEOUL Agent in Korea 


LS 
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hanecescecetesteteseees taba het ttl 
ho KOREA CLOTH 
¢ (Manufactured for over twenty years) 


When you purchase Korea Cloth you get absolutely fast material. 
Every yard guaranteed. Sample cards gladiy sent upon request. 


Se) BA SET Ors Bo 


Men’s hose made in cotton and silk. Women’s Stockings can be 
had in cotton or in all-pure-silk. it pays to buy Ladies’ Songdo 
Stockings, the kind that stand washing. 


SONGDO SILE 


Songdo Silk, like Korea Cloth, is dyed with ue fastest dyes in 
- existence and is 28 inches wide. 


eo ee ee kee 


Shirts are made to order from either Korea Cloth ow. Songdo Silk. 
Beautiful workmanship. 

Only Indanthren Dyes are used in the manufacture of Korea Cloth . 
and Songdo Silk. 

Orders can be sent to the Salvation Army Trade Department. 
Riper om 


NAVY BLUE SERGE 


ie 
) GUARANTEED NOT TO FADE ) a 
; 
: 
. 
° 


IMPORTED FROM ENGLAND 
58 INCHES WIDE 


a 2 EtO eee e ¥ 8.50 per yard . 
hy ORS Late Beane ara 6.25 % pos 
Nis Sahl zseenes ay Wea td. 55 MF 
PRRs OAS: eee cos ¥ 625. -% il 
ig ORR Bs €475 0, 1%, 


CROCKERY—PHOENIX and OTHER WARE 
Made in Japan............ Send for price list 


“THE KING OF LOVE” 


i ee 


A Story of the Life of Jesus 
Given in fifty-two Chapters In the Korean Language 
20 sen per copy 


THE SALVATION ARMY | 


- Telephone ? Furikae 
4 |) PUBLISHING & SUPPLIES” | oo aia 


Inside West Gate, Seoul 
DOSED OOSHSSSETTETVETTUTSETTVVTTVVVYD 
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tiful in Nature. 


pies 


A cluster of high, rough mountains in East Central Chosen, 
composed of rough granite. Twelve thousand peaks rise 
abruptly, one behind the other, separated by deep valleys 
and colorful canyons through ie icy mountain tor- 
rents run down. 


/ 


Having been the centre of Buddhism these mountains abound 
in temples and r monasteries. ; 


HOTELS: 


< 


SRR SMHS >a 


[war 


OPEN MAY 1 10 OCT. 31 


Choanji Hotel, Inner Kongo 
Onseiri Hotel; Outer Kongo 


JORSTABHORASMRPERBER SED 
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THE RAILWAY BUREAU 
GOVERNMENT-GENERAL OF CHOSEN» 
KEIJO, CHOSEN 


